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CHARIVARIA. 


Some alarm was caused in Ireland 
last week by the statement, published 
in all the leading newspapers, that the 
Premter had been presented to the 
King of Porrucat. It was pointed out 
jealously that Mr. Asquitn was Mr. Rep- 
monp’s, and no one else had a right to 
give him away. «+ 









Still, it is good to know that the Irish 
are not, after all, to have it all their 
own way. Mr. Repmonp reck- 
oned without the writer of the 
following letter, which ap- 
peared in The Fapress last 
week :— 









“Sir,—For many years I have 
drunk only Irish whisky, but in 
view of the action of the Nation- 
alist Members of Parliament in 
assisting the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer to pass his iniquitous 
Budget [ have decided to abstain 
from. it. in. future. — CitTIzey, 
London.” 










It only remains to hope that 
“Citizen” wasa heavy drinker. 
* 

“There was a little jealousy 
here and there yesterday,” 
said a writer in The Daily 
News one day last week, “ be- 
cause some of us had received 
the beautiful founder’s badge 
of the Gladstone League while 
‘others had not. It was, how- 
ever, explained ... that mem- 
bers were being served alpha- 
betically.” Naturally upon 
reading this we imagined that 
the name of the writer began 
with an “A,” or a “B,” or 
anyhow a “C.” Judge of 



























our surprise upon finding 
that the note was signed 


“X. Y. Z.” This looks like 
favouritism, and should be 
enquired into. 

* * 

* 

From Durban comes the 
news ihat Heard Island has 
been annexed by Great Britain. 
Let this be a warning to other 
little islands that they should be Seen 
and not Heard. y » 

* 










“Great Biro Year. 
UxusvaL Rusu or Summer 
Visrrors,” 
mm™.* 
contemporary. This record 
immigration was due, we understand, to 
an extraordinary misconception in the 
bird world to the effect that The Daily 
Mail £10,000 competition was open to 
all hipeds. x * 
* 











states a 


L'Intransigeant evidently believes that 
aeroplanes will be of practical use in 
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time of war. Its comment on Pavutuan’'s 
victory, according to The Daily Mail, 
was :—“ Prodigious, and at the same 
time very sweet for our French armour- 


propre.” * * 
i 


Upon his arrival in Brussels Mr. 
RoosEVELT was presented with a written 
protest against his massacre of game in 
Africa. The wording of the protest, 
which referred to the destruction of 
“our helpless brothers,” was somewhat 
unfortunate in view of the fact that 


IN MEMORIAM. 
His Majesty 


Ring Evtoard the Sebdenth. 


Born, 1841. Diep, May 6, 1910. 


At midnight came the Majesty of Death— 
Kings of the earth abide this King’s decree— 
Sudden, and kindlier so, to seal the breath 


And set the spirit free. 


Broods o'er him lying dead. 


Thus passes Britain's crown from King to King, 
Yet leaves secure a nation’s deathless love, 
Dearer than Empire, yea, a precious thing 

All earthly crowns above. 


0. S. 





the ex-President’s bag includes many 
monkeys. ** 
* 


The skeleton of a mammoth has been 
found in a ravine near the village of 
Senkovo, in Russia. It is thought that 
the poor creature must have died o 
starvation while its master was away on 
his holiday. ** 

* 


After all, we are to have Chantecler 
in English. Mr. Louis N. Parker has 
done the translation. ‘‘ There are some 
wonderful purple patches in the play,” 
he says. 





| patches which give most trouble to the 
adapter from the French are the blue 
ones. + * 


Short and early Sunday services for 
| sportsmen have been instituted at St. 
Andrew's Church, Surbiton. Golfers, 
| cyclists, tennis- players, and oarsmen 
| will be welcome at these, but spelican 
|players and marblers, we understand, 
| will be expected to attend the usual 
| services. ** 

* 

We certainly live in an 
inconsistent world. Last week 
Commander Peary was féted 
for his Arctic “‘ Dash,” and a 
bicyclist, who, in a moment of 
heat, said, “‘ Damn,” was fined 
for it. A question of tempe- 
rature, we presume. 

* * 


“ Who was Newson ?” asked 
the master. ‘The man who 
invented two-shilling novels,” 
said the up-to-date boy. 

* 


* 

. The licence of the Ship Inn, 
Pakefield, has had to be trans- 
ferred to another site, as, 
owing to the encroachment of 
the sea, the house is in an 
unsafe position, and may fall 
at any moment. This victory 
of water over alcoholic bever- 
ages has given great satisfac- 
tion to local teetotalers. 


And now the Peace he held most near his heart, — 
That Peace to which his country’s steps he led — 
So well for us he played his royal part— 


* 

Those who are interested 
in coincidences no doubt 
noticed last week that simul- 
taneously with the report that 
Lord KitcHexer was to over- 
haul Gibraltar appeared the 
announcement that a _ bird 
known as the Cock of the 
Rock was to be added to the 
collection at the Zoo. 


“The recommendation of the 
Bye-Laws Committee that during 
the coming season there should be 
ne hiring of donkeys on the sands 
allowed between 1 and 1.30 p.m. 
was amended to from 1.30 to 2, 
that being considered a more suit- 
| able time for the animals’ mid-day meal.” 
This is the Llandudno Urban Council 
at work, After all, 1 p.m. is rather early 
| for a donkey to lunch, particularly when 


jit has had a glass of sherry and a biscuit 


| as recently as 11 a.m. 


“The Deptford Borough Council invite ap- 
plications for the appointment of clerk of 
works. . . . Salary will be at the rate of 
| 38. per week, and the person appointed will 
be required to devote whole time to the 
| duties. —Contract Journal. 


| The queue outside the Deptford Town 


As a rule, of course, the| Hall is getting quite a nuisance. 
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WHERE IS IT? 
( You are invited to guess the seene and occasion.) 


She. I can’t do it. 

He. Can’t do what ? 

She. Go in among that seething mass of women. 1] 
never knew there were so many women in the world. 
Where do they all come from ? 

He. London, England, the United Kingdom, the Empire 
—and there are lots more left at home. It’s a great 
thought. Come on. 

She. Idaren’t. Ishallstay here with these nice coolstatues. 

He. Well, I’m for a plunge. Pull yourself together. 
Let your hat go first, and you’re bound to follow. Now 
then—one, two, three ! [They plunge. 

She (emerging). There, it’s ruined. The brim’s gone; I 
knew it would be. Charles, promise you won’t leave me. 
I really I beg your pardon; I thought you were 
my—— Oh, there you are, Charles. 

He. Nice thing to seize another man by the arm like 
that—and a clergyman too. They’re always the worst. 

She. Yes, wasn’t it awful? But one man’s arm’s just 
like another's, you know, and he was quite nice about it. 
I did pinch it very hard, too. Let’s get on now. 

He, What’s that? 

She (consulting a book). No. 9. “The Kiss of Furewell.” 
Isn’t it lovely hair ? 

He. What’s she kissing it for? 
body else do that. 

She. Going to be a nun, silly, so it’s got to come off. 

He. I bet she chucked the nun part at the last moment 
and kept her hair. No woman-—— 

She. Don’t shout like that. They ’re all looking at you. 

He. Well, push along a bit. 























































She ought to let some- 


8 S z « 
He. Halloa, there ’s the Dreadnought. 

She (consulting the book), Wrong again. 
“ The Crisis.” 

He. There’s no such ship in the Navy. 

She. It’s in the catalogue, anyhow. See? 

He, Rather a mysterious title. 

She. Not abit. There’s a war, and they’re getting the 
ships ready, coaling and victualling and all that, and the 
big ship—— 

He. Hush! they'll think you’re Jacky Fisuer, and 
they ‘Il begin to ask you about the two-power standard. 

She. Oh, there’s George Alexander. 

He. Where ? 

She. On the wall, right in front of you. 

ITe. Yes, isn’t he? 


It’s No. 102, 





Isn't he just 


* * x 

She. There’s the Gaekwar of Baroda. 

He. Doesn't he blaze ? 

She. Yes; but it’s the merest waste for a man to wear 
such pretty things. 

He. I daresay the Gaekwaress has just as good. 

She. She ought to have better. 

He. Look at the Polar Bears, No. 127. 

She. They ’re too sweet for words. I 
cuddle them. 
ing their cage ? 

He. These chaps haven’t been in a cage. 

She. There you go again. I mean the bears at the Zoo, 
Sammy and Barbara. They simply couldn’t get Barbara 
out of her old cage. Too touching, wasn’t it? There! 

He, What's up? : 

She. Fat man, Gathers, I’m torn to rags. 


% 


should like to 
Did you seein the papers about their chang- 












He. What’s the name of that judge ? 

She (reading from book). No. 442. “Mr. Justice Eve.” 

He, Jolly old party, isn’t he? 

She. Yes; doesn’t look like a judge, somehow. 

He. They don’t always frown. 

She. But they ’ve got to do a lot of sentencing every day, 
wet or shine, and that must make them look morose. I 
don’t call that a penal-servitude face. 


He. What do they eall that ? 

She. No. 484.“ Portrait Group.” 
and determined they all look. 
of course. 

He. Why ? 

She. Well, you can't imagine people as angry as that all 
staying together in one room unless they were a family, 
and had got to stay together. 


How strong and red 
They must all be relations, 


He. Thank goodness, we've finished it. Really it’s -—— 

She. Oh, don’t say it’s a commonplace exhibition. 
Everybody ’s always saying that. ‘Try and find something 
original. 

He, 1 was going to say it showed what a pitch art had 
got to in England. 

She. That’s more like it. 


But you can do better than 
that if you try. 








TO A BANK OF ENGLAND PIGEON, 
Drscenpant of the doves of Aphrodite 
Who fluttered in that type of beauty’s train 
And followed her affairs—the grave, the flighty, 
Cooing in just your calm, uncaring strain, 
Whether she thought to rid her of a rival, 
Or bring some laggard lover to her knees ;— 
I see you, Sir, the latter-day survival 
Of such fair pluméd satellites as these! 
“ Bred in the bone,” perchance you know the motto! 
And so you doubtless dream of tides that lace 
O’er snow-white sand by some blue Paphian grotto, 
Or of your sires’ dark, murmurous, woodland Thrace ; 
A penny whistle shrilling ’mid the traffic 
May seem the goat-foot god’s own oaten trill, 
Till you shall think to hear the Maenads maflic 
In the upborne commotion of Cornhill! 
And from your perch where sooty winds are striving, 
O Bank Stock-dove, as o’er Hymettian bloom 
You yet may watch the busy bees a-hiving 
The sweet and subtle fragrance of the Boom, 
And see, as once before the Cyprian matron, 
The crowds that wait, obsequious and discreet, 
On her, your passionless and newer patron, 
The stern Old Lady of Threadneedle Street! 








Stick No Bills. 

We are requested by The Alnwick and County Gazette to 
state that the advertisement which appeared in its columns 
announcing that ‘The Secretary of the AlInmovth Golf Club 
is open to offers for advertisements on Hoardings, in Bunkers, 
and about the Course”—an advertisement which afforded J 
Mr. Puneh matter for illustration—did not actually emanate 
from official sources, but was a baseless fabrication. It 
appears to have been the work of Colonel Bogus. 





“A Frenchman who was arrested at Liverpool, on the ground that 
he had escaped from the French penal settlement of Devil's Island, 
was held for extradition to-day. The magistrate said the French 
courts would take attenuating circumstances into consideration.” 

Montreal Star. 
nw . . aon 
There must be a good many “attenuating circumstances 
on Devil’s Island. bd 
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“SET FAIR:” MAY TO OCTOBER. 


Bririsn Liox. “* WELL, THIS IS SOMETHING LIKE A SUN!” 
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MUST MEETINGS. 

You hear a great deal just now about 
May Meetings; let us tell you some- 
thing about Must Meetings. 

One of the most frequented centres 
for Must Meetings is Bow Street Police 
Court. There is generally a full and 
orderly attendance ; some of the most 
eloquent and talented speakers are to 
be heard there, pleading worthy causes 
or denouncing desperate evils, and the 
remarks of the gentleman presiding are 
always sure of respectful attention. 
A collection is a feature of these meet- 
ings; it frequently occurs that someone 
present, obviously not well-to-do, will 
contribute as much as forty shillings. 

A notable Must Meeting took place 
at the Law Courts (King’s Bench IV.) 
last week, Mr. Justice CHANNEL pre- 
siding. The principal speaker was 
Mr. Hatt Carine, who dealt with the 
interesting subject of “The Unwritten 
Law.” The meeting ended quite 
amicably, Mr. Hanr Caine shaking 
hands with one of the speakers who, 





earlier in the meeting, was evidently at 
variance with him. It was noticed by 
the audience that no collection was 
taken, but we understand that a num- 
ber of solicitors and barristers who 
happened to be present will attend to 
this matter in due course. 

It is not unusual, excepting in the 
month of May, which is unlucky for 
the purpose, for Must Meetings to take 
place in churches. We ourselves took 
part in a meeting of this kind in a 
country church not long ago. The 
vicar presided. The meeting had been 
brought about by a young man of our 
acquaintance, who, however, strangely 
enough, at the last minute was re- 
luctant to attend, urging as his excuse 
that he couldn’t face all the trimmings. 
“You must,” said his counsellors, and, 
pushing him into a cab, they got him 
at last to the church. In proof of the 
wisdom of their efforts they found that 
the meeting had waited ten minutes, 
refusing to proceed without its insti- 
gator. The young man was persuaded 
to say a few words during the pro- 





ceedings. There was also an attractive 
young lady speaker; the organist played 
some well-written compositions, and 
the vicar’s address will not readily be 
forgotten by those who paid attention 
to it. 

The last of the series of Must Meet- 
ings for which we have space took 
place in the quiet of the study of the 
headmaster of a well-known boarding 
school for young gentlemen. Only two 
persons attended, the headmaster and 
one of the young gentlemen, who had 
proved himself to be more young than 
anything else. The subject of the 
meeting was the effect of arboriculture 
on the human anatomy, with experi- 
ments. The younger of the two took 
the chair, and was much affected by 
the proceedings. ; 








According to a local paper the Beck- 
enham Urban District Council has 
“decided to meet for three months 
every three weeks.” This spirit is all 
very well at the start, but it doesn’t last 
long. 
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TAXATION WITH MISREPRESENTATION. 


Ar any moment now I may get a 
letter on blue paper from my friend 
Mr. R. H. Penton, Surveyor or what 
not of Taxes. It is certainly his turn 
to write. My only doubt is as to what 
he will say. If he says uncompromis- 
ingly, ‘Please remit”’—oh, no, but he 
won't say ‘ Please””—“ Remit at once 
£17,806 3s, 2d., the amount of income- 
tax due for the year 1909-10,” then I 
shall be all right. But if he simply asks 
me to “ Remit income-tax,” and makes 
no mention of the amount, then I ama 
doomed man. The whole truth will 
come out, and I shall waste the best 
years of the rest of my life in Portland 
or Dartmoor. I hope that there will 
be a choice, for I certainly prefer Port- 
land. 

* . * * 

I am the only man in England who 
pays his income-tax with the utmost 
cheerfulness and yet invariably pays the 
wrong amount. If the Judge is a 
gentleman he will take into conside- 
ration the fact that the wrong amount 
is considerably in excess of the right 
amount. But Iam afraid the law is no 
gentleman. I put it, however, to the 
British public that this is an ex- 
tenuating circumstance. You whoread 
this will, I am sure, feel that it is a fact 
which justifies you in signing the peti- 
tion to the Home Secretary for the 
condemned man’s reprieve. 

To begin at the beginning we must 
go back a few years—to the day when 
1 received my first letter from my 
friend Mr. R. H. Penton. It was a 
long letter, rather involved, and full of 
difficult words like “schedule.” Mr, 
Penton had left a lot of spaces in this 
letter, into most of which (when once 
I had mastered the idea of the thing) 
I had no diffieulty in putting the word 
“None.” But there was one space 
which seemed to require figures. The 
actual figures being left entirely to me, 
I hastened to think of some 

What was wanted, of course, was 
my estimated income for the ensuing 
year. The proper way of estimating 
this (I am told now) is to examine your 
paying-in book for the previous three 
years, add all the amounts together, 
and divide by three. There were diffi- 
culties in the way of my doing this, 
however—even if I had known that it 
was customary. The first was that I 
had lost my paying-in book a long time 
ago; the second was that I had earned 
practically nothing the two previous 
years. It would have seemed rather 
cheap to return, as my estimated in- 
come for the approaching year, only a 
third of the glorious income which I 
was then receiving. 





You understand that it was some-| than a million, and by this time I knew 


thing of an event to be allowed to pay 
income-tax for the first time; a mile- 
stone on the road to success to receiye 
a letter from Mr. R. H. Penton. There 
had been two barren years during 
which he had ignored me entirely. 
Each morning that I sat down to 
breakfast there was a frigid silence, an 
utter absence of communication from 
my friend the Surveyor. Now at last 
I could bask in the smile of his friend- 
ship. “Let me,” I said as I read his 
letter again eagerly—“ let me ”—and I 
hurriedly looked up “schedule” in the 
dictionary —‘“‘let me really do the fellow 
proud,” 

I began to do him proud by getting 
out my pass-book. A pass-book differs 
from a paying-in book in two important 
particulars, the more important of the 
two being that the Bank looks after 
your pass-book for you and sees that 
you don’t lose it. The other difference 
is this: that, if you did happen to keep 
and fillin a paying-in book, your cheque 
of £10 from The Pouliry Keeper's 
Gazette would be entered “ Poultry 
Keeper's Gazette, £10,” whereas in the 
pass-book it is recorded simply as 
“Chq. £10.” Now “Chq. £10” might 
just as well be a birthday present from 
an uncle or the return of a loan from a 
friend; that is to say, you cannot be 
certain whether it was part of your 
income or not. Consequently I could 





only get a rough idea of my earnings | 
from my pass-book—all I could say| 
was, “ They were not more than a 
million pounds ” (or whatever it was). | 

Very well; at the outside 1 had 
earned a million pounds in the last 
year. But surely I hoped to earn more 
than that in the ensuing year, or what 
was Life, where was Ambition? The 
least I could anticipate (if genius was 
ever to be recognised) was two million 
pounds. Now you cannot return 
exactly two millions pounds as your 
estimated income, or they will know 
you are lying ; I added therefore (and 
have added ever since) one pound eight 
shillings and threepence for the sake of 
verisimilitude. Two million and one 
pounds eight shillings and threepence 
was the amount of my return, and | 





left it to Mr. Penton to work out the! 


tax duc... Which he did very 
quickly and accurately. 


Ce west que le premier pas qui edule, | 
as M. Pavan said to the reporter. My 


first step on the downward path (to give 
the proverb a slightly different meaning) 
has proved very costly since. A yea 
later I had another jolly letter from my 
old college friend, Mr. R. H. Penton, 
asking me again to think of an income. 
Again I found that I couldn’t possibly 





have earned (or, rather, received) more 


that genius wasn’t being, and wasn’t 
going to be, recognised. But was 
Penton, R. H. Penton, to think that I 
was a failure? Was I to wear my 
apparent decrease of income on my 
sleeve for Pentonstopeckat? Never! 


Pride would not stand it. Two million 
five-hundred-thousand and one pounds, 
eight shillings and threepence, Mr. Sur- 
veyor, and make what you like of that! 


And so it goes on. But here is my 
difficulty, here is where prison threat- 
ens me. I can never remember what 
the amount was which 1 swore last 
year to be a true estimate of this year’s 
income. I find fairly easily a sum 
which is certainly greater than my 
latest earnings; then I add some round 
figures to make it more than my return 
of the year before ; and then one pound 
eight and threepence (I /hink) for veri- 
similitude. A total obtained so subtly 
can never be duplicated. If I am asked 
for the figures again I am done. 

Up till now there has been no trouble. 
Mr. Penton is a gentleman and accepts 
my word. But with the rejection of 
the Budget I began to be afraid. If he 
demands now a certain sum (any sum), 
all is well, but if he begins all over 
again, and asks me to declare my in- 
come afresh, I shall have to tell him 
that I haven’t the least idea what we 
decided it was. For of course I lost 
his ante-November letters on the sub- 
ject a long time ago. 

Well, I can only hope that it isn’t a 
serious offence to pay too much income- 
tax. As I say, I pay it very cheerfully, 
I get a lot in return for it, really—nice 
fat policemen, and beautiful life guards, 
and cheap stamps, and (above all) the 
knowledge that, if ever I did happen to 
want eight and be unable to wait, I 
should be in a position to shout fo 
them. And I have one thing, anyhow, 
for which to be thankful. In my 
return to Mr. Penton I did not (so far 
as I can remember) claim rebate for 
any children under sixteen. Had [ 
done so, 1 should certainly have for- 
gotten by now upon how many children 


I had claimed. A. A. M. 








The Astronomer’s Love Song. 
(Greenwich Time.) 


No more I feel the potent spell 
Of Jupiter or Mars, 

Or know the magic peace that fell 
Upon me from the Stars. 


A fiercer flame—a Comet-love— 
Consumes my spirit now; 

I ery to yon still heavens above, 
* Oh! Halley’s, where art thou?” 





~~. Ue 
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Wrvter Sport In THE Ars. 
THe Open-atrk Cure (239). 
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ACCOMPANYING UNDER DIFFICULTIES (292). 
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A. le : 
all : eS 4 MIRROR PIGTURES ARE VERY POPU- 
Gente Waa LAR THIS YEAR. SUGGESTION FOR 
A Group (Artist axp SITTER) 
ENTITLED, “ALL MY EYE AND 
Betry Martin.” 
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A DIFFERENCE OF OPINION IN GaLLery VIL. 
Tue NiaHTixGaLe? (427). Tue SxytarK? (441). 


PICTURES WITH ILLUMINATING TITLES 
A Saucer or Mixx (6). THE LITTLE GIRL 


AT THE Door (211). 
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THE HAUNTING SMILE.OF TIE SHERIFF. 
(275). 
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A SHORT WAY WITH PROPHETS. 

1 rounD him in his laboratory affecting 
to be busy. 

“T want to know about the summer,” 
Isaid. ‘ You are a weather expert?” 

* Yes.” 

“And you have discovered and an- 
nounced tliat the summer is to be a cold 
and wet one?” 

“ Certainly,” 
“Unusually so.” 

“How do you know?” I asked him. 

“The law of averages,” he said. 
“What has happened will happen, you 
know. The Gulf Stream .. .” 

“But how do you know?” I repeated. 

“Weil, of course it remains to be 
seen if we really know,” he repliéd ; 
“but probabilities . . .” 

“ My dear Sir,” I said, “do you mean 
to tell me seriously that you consider 
yourself justified, after collecting a few 
measly probabilities—all the wrong way, 
mind—in publishing to the world at 
large your depressing conjectures ?” 

“But I am a man of science,” he 
answered —‘‘a professional meteorolo- 
gist.” 

“Professional Dismal Jimmy!” I ex- 
claimed. “Why are you? Who wants 
you to be one?” 

“T assure you,” he said, “I am greatly 
in request. Journalists are continually 
calling to interview me.” 

“ Yes,” I said, “in the hope that you 
will have something decent to say. ‘That 
would be some good—cheer people up.” 

“But science . . .” he began. 

“My dear Sir,” I said, ‘ do you remem- 
ber last summer?” 

He shivered. 

“Very well, then. You remember last 
summer, and what a ghastly failure it 
was; and yet here in May, on the 
threshold of things, when hope runs 
high, you dare to come forward and say 
you have reason to believe, from some 
twopenny-halfpenny statistics regarding 
the Gulf Stream, that the forthcoming 
summer will be cold and wet too? You 
can do that?” 

“Science...” he began again. 

“ Ha,” I cried, “if it were not so ex- 
pensive—twenty shillings and costs—I 
would apply to such science the only 
epithet it deserves. My point is that 
when a man does not know we can do 
without his morbid conjectures. You 
don’t know; how can you? No one 
knows. Very well, then, hold your 
tongue, or say something nice.” 

He smiled tolerantly. 

“You haven’t held your tongue,” I 
continued, “and you have said some- 
thing rotten. Iam going to make you 
take it back. My wretched countrymen 
have suffered too long; they must have 
hope, and you must give it to them.” 

‘“ But science...” he began once 


he replied smilingly. 





more, “ by investigation . . . by repu- 
tation...” 

“Prophets can always hedge,” I said, 
“and you are going to;” and so saying 
I drew from my pocket a window-clean- 
ing syringe of enormous calibre, and 
began to play upon him with it from a 
reservoir fastened to my shoulders. He 
was in a corner and could not escape. 

“Now,” I said, as he squirmed and 
struggled, “ you know something of 
what a cold and wet summer means. 
Write a new forecast. Quick.” 

And he did so. 

So, if you see in the papers next week 
that the summer, after all, is to be a good 
one, you will know whom to thank. 








THE VOCAL CURE. 

[A distinguished expert has recently given it 
forth as an undoubted fact that the exercise of 
the vocal cords is extremely beneficial to the 
general hea.th.] 

Wuen I feel a trifle “ off,” 

With a headache or a chill, I 
Do not call in Mercunrkorr 
And his legions of bacilli; 
No opposing millions execute a scrum 
In my tum. 


But I exercise the cords 
Of my voice (if [ may so call 
That arrangement which affords 
Certain sounds, remotely vocal, 
Like the night-song of the tabby who 
reviles 
On the tiles). 


When I shiver in the grip 
Of the “flu”—you’ll think me 
faddy, 
But I loudly utter ‘“ Yip,” 
Followed quickly by “ iaddy,” 
And the baffled germs with one 
despairing cry 
Do a guy. 


When sea-sickness makes me crave 
For the funeral bark of Charon, 
J just hymu the ocean wave 
And the life thit men lead thereon; 
Which I fancy turns the others that 
are ill 
Sicker still. 


When the savage thrills of gout 
Rack my body with their malice, 
I vociferously shout 
For the whereabouts of Alice ; 
It’s surprising what a different man 
I feel 
For the squeal, 


Not for me the weary tour 
Of those Continental places 
Wh»re you take your costly cure 
With the dismallest of faces. 
I can purchase all the health for 
wiich | long 
For a song. 





JAPAN AND THE JAPANESE. 

A Few words, dear reader, on the 
gallant Japanese, who are to entertain 
us at the Bush of the Shepherd during 
the summer, will not be out of place. 
For to visit the Exhibition totally ig- 
norant of this people would be an im- 
mense mistake. The more one knows 
of a nation whose exhibits one is to 
study and admire at a charge of a 
shilling a head, the better wili one be 
instructed. And not only its products of 
commerce and art, but its pleasures too ; 
for how could one rightly be amused on 
the Flip Flap, that ancient Japanese 
device for depriving the tourist of his 
silver, if one did not know its history ? 
Listen therefore to a discourse on the 
Japanese as profound as it is timely and 
as veracious as it is brief. 

Japan—but first a word should be 
said about the extraordinary contradic- 
tion of a famous line by one of our best 
poets—not Mr. Swrxpurne, as it happens 
this time, nor Mr. Raoapes, but Mr. 
Kirtinc himself—that is about to be 
established. Mr. Kipine, in a moment 
of whit was then considered inspiration, 
but is now recognised by all the best 
intellects as error, once wrote that 
“ East is East and West is West, and 
never the twain shall meet.” Hw false 
that is—no matter how fine as poetry — 
one has only to go to Shepherd’s Bush 
to ascertain. For no one can say that 
Japan is not in the East: its very flag isa 
representation of the rising sun: hence 
the new and witty description of Shep- 
herd’s Bush as the land where the sun 
never sets (which has been ascribed to 
Mr. Saaw, but was really said by Lord 
Carrinaton). Very well, then, here are 
the Japanese, an essentially Eastern 
crowd, mingling with English sight- 
seers in London, which is as essentially 
the West; and, what is more, at Shep- 
herd’s Bush, which is in tiie West of 
London. What do you think of that? 
Mr. Kiptixa’s reply will be eagerly 
awaited by many thousands of readers. 

Japan has sent its best to the exhi- 
bition, and what Japan’s best means I 
leave you to guess. For few nations are 
busier in the production of works of 
utility. Every man in Japan, for 
example, wears clothes of some sort, and 
those have to be made; every woman 
has her ornaments, and these have to be 
made also. Here we have at once the 
nucleus of considerable industry. Then 
there are the utensils of life, decorations, 
furniture, and so forth, all peculiar to 
Japan, as our own are peculiar to 
England. Not that interchange is im- 
possible. On the contrary, it is not an 
infrequent experience, on entering a 
Japanese house, to find an English 
article,or, on entering an English house, 
to find a Japanese one. (I am, for 














Passenger (to Conductor, who is having an altercation with foreigner about change). “It’s NO USE YOUR TALKING TO HIM LIKE THAT-- 


HE DOESN’T UNDERSTAND A WORD OF ENGLISU.” 
Conductor. “OH, HE KNOWS ENGLISH RIGHT ENOUGH, 
> 


WHY, WHEN HE GOP INSIDE THE ’BUS HF SAID, ‘’OBorN!’”’ 








example, using a Japanese fan with my | which may or may not be made of coral, 
left hand at this moment to correct the | and looking towards California, he says, 
heated state into which the exercise of im-|in his own language, which I will not 
parting so much information has thrown | give here, but wiil translate literally, 


me.) ‘See the East!” But that is not all; for, 


standing on the strand on the opposite 


> wing, ee tal side of his profoundly important and 
and West question, if I may be allowed to picturesque country and louking to- 
return to it. Japan, although it is the | ards Chien te ensbcienn in tle one 
East to us, is of course the West to any |, oe . 
ast to us, 1s Of course the West to any | shich again I translate. “See 
one on the other side of it. By moving | ~~ eS a ae 
iis eniion shania ten. ony © | the West!” And yet how do we refer 
ee Position rapmy, im, Say, &@ Very! to the Chinese? As Orientals, by the 
swift aeroplane—w hether a bi- or mono- wank Guinntal 
is immaterial—one could, you observe, So you see what an interesting people 
¢ rea ¢ ‘ % « so — ' " ; 5 : 
make an absolute fool of the compass. | the Japanese are, and how valuable to us 


To do so would, of course, be wrong, | 
at , », JE WrONS; | all, morally and mentally, should their 
since one must not tamper with science ; | a, 

exhibition be. 


but there it is. Nothing toour English 
way of thinking is so West as America. 
“To the West, to the West, to the land 
of the free,” we sing. The American | 
Exhibition, a few years ago, was called | stoned the Premier and his party as they were 

‘“The Far West.” But how does a leaving. Several were hit. M Briand was 
Japanese think of America? As the! quite calm throughout. He was not hit.” 
East. That’s very extraordinary, isn't | Reuter in “ The Allahabad Leader.” 
it? “It just shows how careful men and | Certainly it was easier for him to keep 
poets must be. Standing on his strand, ! calm in these circumstances. 


One other little point about the East | 





“Mr. Briand was speaking at a political 
banquet at St. Chamond when a mob of social- 
ists smashed the windows of the hall and 








THE MONTHLY SWEEP. 
Tue Major seldom broods or thinks 
About the little sums he sinks 
In Bogey pools, nor cares a whack 
When not a farthing flutters back ; 
Although his profits are so meagre, 
Month after month he turns up eager, 
And hope gives birth 
To the forlorn sixpennyworth. 


His luck, of course, is always rough, 

Yet, for some holes he has enough 

Philos»phy to disregard 

The frequent minus on his card ; 

Also its paucity of plusses 

Engenders only casual cusses ; 
Hopeful and keen, 

He hacks along from green to green. 

’Tis at the twelfth, beyond the furze, 

Where oft the ultimate occurs ; 

He takes his card and with a frown 

Observes that he’s a dozen down ; 

Whereat the ineffectual smiter 

Utters some comments (which the writer 
Wisely omits) 

And tea's the beastly thing to bits! 
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Applicant, “| HEAR YOU WANT A LADY 
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PARLOUR-MAID.” 


Lady (who has interviewed fifty or siaty). “ No, I've GIVEN Ur THE IDEA.” 


Applicant. “To TELL You THE TRUTH, 


I pon’? WANT TO BE A LADY ANY MORE, MOTHER 


DON’T THINK THERE'S MUCH IN It.” 








THE GOOD BEASTS’ BOOK. 

Tue benevolent interest in (so-called) 
dumb creatures which has always been 
evinced by The Daily Mail has recently 
culminated in The Harmsworth Natural 
History—a work whose first number, 
we are told, “has opened the eyes of 
thousands to the extraordinary fascina- 
tion of this subject.” Much more im- 
portant, however, than mere human 
ecstasy is the attitude of admiration 
adopted by those immediately concerned. 
To put it briefly, this brilliant under- 
taking has created a furore throughout 
the whole animal world. The first 
fortnightly part was eagerly devoured 
by an Indian rhinoceros at 
Park, whither our special representative 
journeyed with a bundle of copies; and 
so marked was the entlusiasm of the 
monkeys that they actually tore several 
numbers to fragments in their eager 
rivalry for the possession of these per- 
sonal records. A chimpanzee chattered 
incoherently on beholding his simul- 
acrum in a coloured plate, and the 
duck-billed platypus and the South 
American armadillo were prostrated by 
a violent rush of blood to the head— 
always a symptom of extreme joy among 
these species. A thoroughly reliable 





| strewing them with the morning crumbs 
Regent's | for 
| feathered friends may line the walls of 
| their ideal homes with suitable literature 


keeper asserted that he had never seen | 
the larger cattle so moved by the sight! 
of any printed publication—not even 
The Evening Gnus. 

Outside the Gardens also The Harms- 
worth Natural History is the sole topic 
of conversation among domestic animals. 
Several cab-horses have been noticed 
wistfully eyeing the bookstalls, and 
Newfoundland dogs particularly are 
walking about with an unusual perki- 
ness, in the belief that the paper em- 
ployed for this venture was made from 
the wood-pulp of their own native isle. 
Everywhere humanitarians are to be 
found busily tearing up copies and 
the in 


sparrows, order that our 


and works of art. There is also some 
talk at Carmelite House of issuing an 
édition-de-luxe on currant buns for the 
benefit of the Polar bears. 





“A Maidenhead fruiterer set a duck on hen 
gos, from which eleven ducklings were 
hatched.”-—Newbury Weekly News. 
At Marlow they think more of the 


local poulterer who gummed a mar- 





malade label on a pear tree, and hatched 





eleven oranges. 


ANOTHER SHATTERED ROMANCE. 
(Aeroplane is the name cf the latest colour 
for women’s dresses.) 

Sue wrote to her Thomas to meet her 
On Saturday evening at eight, 
And knew, in his ardour to greet her, 
The gentleman wouldn’t be late ; 
But, fearing the crowd that is often about 
At corners of streets which are “main,” 
She added, to guide him in picking her 
out, 
“T’ll come in my aeroplane.” 


sut now their attachment is ended ; 
Their parting was painful and rude ; 
For he was extremely offended, 
And she was much misunderstood. 
He blamed her for arrogance paltry and 
mean, 
And made a ridiculous fuss, 
Because she had mentioned her flying- 
machine 
And really arrived in a ’bus. 





Financial Candour. 

From an “ Appreciatory Letter,” pub- 
lished by way of testimonial, in the 
prospectus of a firm of money-lenders :— 

“ GENTLEMEN, -I have reason to be much 
indebted to you for the manner in which you 
dealt with me.” 
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AUTHORMOBILITY. 

TE evidence recently given by Mr. 
Hatt Carne as to the strange behav- 
iour of his car has caused great excite- 
ment in motoring circles. It will not 
easily be forgotten how, in his own 
words, in order to avoid colliding with 
a boy driving a cart “the chauffeur 
tobogganed into the bank, and the 
heavy car, with its great momentum, 
hurled itself into the air—and landed 
on its feet.” As though this were not 
enough, later in the same month 
(August, 1908), as he was on the point 
of stepping into his automobile at the 
top of the drive at his house, ‘‘ the car 
broke away from the brakes and ran 
down the slope. Many women and 
children were in the park. I was in 
fear that the car, which weighed two 
tons, would kill someone before it came 
to a standstill.” 

As the result of careful inquiries we 
have ascertained that this eccentric be- 
haviour is by no means unusual in cars 
owned by literary men and women. 

On the other hand Mr. Max Pem- 
BERTON writes that his car, though only 
weighing three tons, is extraordinarily 
sensitive. He distinctly remembered 
how once, after nearly running over a 
pig on the Great North Road, it sat up 
on end and eried like a child. Mr. 
PEMBERTON adds that the drive to his 
house is three miles long and that on 
his birthday as many as fifteen hundred 
people have picnicked in his grounds. 

Miss Payuuis Dare recounts a thril- 
ling adventure that once befell her 
while on her way to her photographer. 
As she was passing bya farm, a spring 
chicken, attracted by the sound of “ Pip 
Pip,” suddenly ran out in front of her 
car. She was herself at the wheel, 
and, hastily porting the helm, was 
thrown from her seat into a haystack 
in an adjoining field. The chicken was 
so grateful for its rescue that it insisted 
on following her home, and had re- 
mained with her as a pet ever since. 
But for several days she was unable to 
fulfil her photographic engagements 
owing to a sharp attack of hay fever. 

Sir Arrnur Conan Doyte’s chauf- 
feur, on being interviewed by our repre- 
sentative, said that his master on one 
occasion in a fit of absent-mindedness 
put his motor at a ha-ha in his park, 
with the result that the car, weighing 
four tons, turned a complete somersault, 
alighting on its bonnet. His master’s 
park contained 400 acres, and the deer 
were much excited by the incident. 

_ Mr. Pétisster describes a curious 
incident that occurred to him as he 
was reading The Contemporary Review 
in his car a few days ago. His car is 


fitted with a horn which can sound all 


lia % 





HOW DO YOU ACCOUNT FOR THE LARGE 
IT’S SO CALM?” 


I suovuLp say, Sir!” 





DID THAT RASCALLY BOY MEAN 


Middy. ‘‘’FRratD T OaN’T TELL YOU EXACTLY, 


ANYTHING ? 


Mr. Asquith (off Gibraltar—to Middy of the Admiralty yacht). ‘‘ WELL, MY YOUNG FRIEND, 
AMOUNT OF SPRAY THIS YACIIT TAKES ON BOARD EVEN WIEN 


Sir; LARGELY A QUESTION OF WEIGHT AND SEA, 








the notes of the scale, and suddenly, 
without any warning, it began to play 
“Bye, Baby Bunting.” 

Mr. Francis GRIBBLE, in reply to 
our representative, related an exciting 
incident which occurred while he was 
finishing The Love Affairs of Chris- 
topher Columbus or else The Sweethearts 
of Confucius, he could not remember 
which. As he was approaching a level 


that an express train was coming along 
rat full speed. He applied the brakes 
with great force and the car leapt clean 
into the air over the advancing train, 
landing on its feet at the other side. 
The accident fortunately did not affect 
his health in the slightest; he completed 





the Love Affairs of Christopher Colum- 











crossing at the rate of fifty-five miles || 
an hour, he suddenly became conscious | 





bus that night, and before going to bed 
began to work on The Courtships of 
Methuselah. 








The Growth of Humour in the East. 

From a Caleutta catalogue :—- 

“Macic Kyire.—This is an article which is 
both handy and elegant with nickel plated 
handle. It can be used to frighten friends by 
stabing with it while at the same time by 
pressing the top the blade goes in and does not 
arm anything.” 





A Bribe. 

Beneath a aorrible picture in The 
Sunday Companion appears this sen- 
tence :— 

“This striking incident occurs in the Rev. 
Glen Withy’s great story ‘Coals of Fire.’... 
You will see that £100 is offered for reading it.” 
However, even so.... 
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resents this attitude on the part of her 
lown aristocracy, and especially com- 
| 
Jars, YANKS, AND OTHERS. 
10 


BLANCHE’S LETTERS. 


Park: Lane, May. 
Dearest Dapnxe,—This is going to be | 
a Japanese summer, and those who| 
aren’t lucky enough to have dear little | 


tucked-up eyes, a mysterious smile, and | an explanation in terms like unto these: 
p g I 


an inscrutable manner, by nature, must 
get them by art, or be out of the picture, 


my dear, voila tout. Madame Blagueuse,|on the mat. 
the beauty-doctor, is simply most im-| old times ?—and wasn’t I the better 
mensely successful with her new Japanese 


treatment, and we poor things who, for 


plains, I'm told, of Lady Lacksiller, one 
f her countrywomen (you remember 
Portia Blogg’s wedding last year to Sir 
Angus Lacksiller of that Ilk). The 
Bunker woman attacked Lady L. in the 
lounge at the Recherché and demanded 


—* You hadn’t need to put on frills 
. ae ee . leav 

with me, Portia Lacksiller, and leave me 
Weren’t we class-mates in 


scholar of the two ?—and hadn’t I more 
mentality than you? What’s the 








she ’ll bring an action for tort or some- 
thing. (Next to getting into society, 
there’s nothing Americans love better 
than going to law.) This is not the only 
instance this season of a sort of habeas 
corpus way of letting one’s town house. 
I hear that old Lady Needmore is making 
avery good thing of letting Needmore 
House, with herself in it, to some pickle 
people. 

You'll be sorry to hear that George 
and Babs have scored a failure with 
their Social Bureau. They were getting 
on quite nicely, when an unlucky thing 
happened that wrecked the Bureau. 


our sins, have nothing of the Far East! matter with me and Silas anyway ?” | Mrs. T. Silas Bunker is in this story too. 


| 


in Our appearance or our ways, go to her 
three times a week to have our eyes tucked 


Sut it was of no avail. The baronet’s| 


better half continues to treat her old 


She has got through about the average 
amount of marrying in her own country, 


up and to learn the mysterious smile and | class-mate to what she calls the cold mit.|and T. Silas is her fifth husband, I 


the inscrutable manner, also the correct | 
oriental mode of waggling a fan. She | 
says my progress 


The 
Junkers have rented Fewacres 


Well, but about my grievance. 
T. Silas I 


believe. Well, when Mrs. B. gave her 
first party, she went to George and 
Bab’s Social Bureau 





is quite wonderful, 
and I really do 
think, without con- 
ceit, that I’m get- 
ting Japaneser than 
any of the others. 
Wee - Wee came 
twice, and was get- 
ting on pretty well, 
and then Bosh put 
his foot down and | 
stopped it. He said | 
he wouldn't have | 
his wife’s eyes tin- 
kered with, or her| 
smile or her man-| 
ner. She wasn’t} 
much to boast of, | 
he added, and her 
eyes, smile, and 
manner might be 














\for her guests. 
|Among the latter 
| was a certain Rus- 
|sian prince; and 
| when this Russian 
prince made his 
bow at Fewacres 
House, in spite of 
his Orders, his 
black beard and 
moustaches, his 
broken English, 
and his almost aq- 
gressive lRussian- 
ness, Mrs. T. Silas 
B. recognised his 
eyesas thoseof Jake 
Marshall, her hus- 
band before last. 
And so, my dear, 
the Social Bureau 








open to a lot of 
criticism, but, such 


FORGOTTEN SPORTS—DOING THE DODO. 


is closed, and the 
i\Russian prince 








as they vere, he’d' 
have them left au naturel and not 
Japanned! Did you ever hear any- 
thing so odiously rude and tyrannical ? 
And that absurd Wee-Wee actually 
gave in to him and stopped the treat- 
ment. 

I’m a good deal vexed with my 
respected parents just now, and if I 
weren't the most dutiful of daughters— 
but never mind about that. This 
what has happened. Among the new 
Americans in London for the season are 
the T. Silas Bunkers (of “ Bunker's 
Dime Bazaars,” which are to be found 
in every quarter of every city of every 
State of the Union). They 're rich beyond 
the dreams, and are enormously anxious 
to be ‘on the premises.”” ‘The few people 
they do know in London are English, 
I believe, for with true republican 
exclusiveness their compatriots over 
here, those who have as many as two 
generations behind them, let them 


is 





severely alone. Mrs. T’. Silas bitterly 








House this summer, the London home of 
your own Blanche once upon a time, and 
the other day I had a letter from Old 
Court, in which Mamma tells me that 
“these Bunker people are willing to pay 
quite a fancy rent for the season, if you, 
my child, will sign the enclosed agree- 
ment promising to go to Mrs. Bunker’s 
parties. You were always a good-natured 
girl, Blanche, and [ feel sure you won't} 
refuse to use your social popularity to| 
help your parents. (When the money ’s| 
once paid, of course you can do a+ you 
like about going to the parties.) What 
with this wicked Budget and every- 
thing going down in value and every- 
thing else getting horribly expensive, 
your father and [ are’’-and so on. 
And now, my dear, what do you think 
of that? I couldn’t refuse to sign the} 
thing, for I know my old people are in a| 
ghastly state of stoniness just now, and | 
here [ am pledged to go to that woman’s | 
parties. If I don’t go, I’ve no doubt 








‘and other “ profes- 
sional” guests have got to seek un autre 
métier. 

A good many people are going in for 
the No-food cult, the Dick Flummerys 
among others. Indeed, dinners and 
suppers seem to be by way of becoming 
extinct functions. Dick says that till 
you’ve been without food for a week 
you don’t know what you’re really 
capable of. I don’t think that would 
be a very reassuring thing to hear from 
anyone looking as wild and haggard as 
Dick does now, if one happened to be 
téte-c.-téte with him and some knives! 
Dotty tells me that, with their tiny 
house and small means, they find enter- 
taining much easier now they belong to 
the No-food set. Their little rooms will 
hold twice as many no-fooders as ordi- 
nary people, she says, and then there’s 
no expense of feeding em. No, indeed. 
At the Flummerys’, when your partner 
asks> “What shall I get you?” he 
merely adds, “‘ [Tot or cold water?” 
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Owner (practically unscathed), “ SMart MAN, MY CHAUFFEUR, 


\\\ 


\\ 
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DOWN TO HIS WORK ALREADY,” 








My little Devonshire coz continues to | 


distinguish herself. People have been | 
awfully sweet to her for my sake, and | 
Lady Manceuvrer’s girl, Violet, asked | 
her to be a bridesmaid at her wedding | 
next month. I found, if you please, my | 
dear, that she had actually refused! 1 
asked what she meant by doing such a| 
thing. ‘Oh! please, please,” she said, | 
“T couldn’t be bridesmaid at such a} 
dreadful wedding. She can’t love that | 
fearful old Lord Lucre; no girl could ; | 
he’s seventy and lame, and has a glass | 
eye. Please, please, cousin Blanche, 
don’t make me be a bridesmaid—because | 
I won't!” 

Pretty good for an eighteen-year-old | 
rustic, eh? 

“You absurd prehistoric chit!” I 
said. “Many girls think seventy more 
fascinating than thirty. Lord Lucre is 
a most charming man. He's not lame 

that’s simply the hereditary Lucre 
walk; and as for his having a glass 
eye, to a certain type of face a glass eye 
isimmensely becoming. It’s exceedingly 
forward of you, Rosemary, to talk to me 
“about love in this way. Girls have 
nothing whatever to do with love. All 
they have to think of, quand il s’agit 
des noces, is duty.” 

But I make no progress with her. 





Few people realise the amount of pig- 


headed obstinacy and power of won't 
that’s waiting till called for in your 
blushing, white-muslin, yes-and-no girl. 
If it weren’t that I hate to own myself 
defeated, I’d turn her out of training at 
once, for she ’l| never win even a selling 
plate ! Ever thine, 
BLANCHE. 








From a story in the “Union Jack 
Library” : 


“There was, in fact, a ghastly silence after 


Plummer'’s last remark. Not a sound came 


from the room, not a word from either of the | 


It | 


men. Tinker knew that kind of silence. 
was the kind that ushers in earthquakes, that 


creeps up the spine and pants noiselessly in the | 


small of the back—the kind that only comes to 
any inan, especially to any two men at the same 
time, when catastrophe grips them unexpectedly 
by the gizzard.” 

If this is what Christian Science means 
by the “silent treatment,” no wonder it 
is effective. 


“UNSPOILED VILLAGERS. 
Wrestiers Wno Train on Meat 
TARIAN SWORDMAKER.” 

Evening News. 


AND A VEGE- 


If the wrestlers are the villagers referred 
to, we do not agree that they are un- 
spoiled. If their diet is any criterion, 
they are shockingly pampered. 


A CRGSUS BY PRESUMPTION 
[Baldness is said to be on the increase as the 
result of motoring. | 
My obvious tendency to moult 
Has caused me such unpleasant shocks 
In former times that I would bolt 
And purchase lotions for the locks, 
It always made my spirits low 
To realise that ], who rather 
Aspired to be Dorinda’s beau, 
Was being taken for her father. 





! 

| But now a mild contentment dwells 
Within my breast, for I can snatch 
| Some solace, though my mirror tells 

| A constant tale of thinning thatch. 
| Folk deem my lack of hair to be 

| A witness, silent but emphatic, 

| That I’m a motorist, 7.¢. 

| A person who is plutocratic. 








Extract from an advertisement in The 
Allahabad Leader, entitled, ‘A Genial 
Hint to the Titulary Magnates or their 
Equivalent Contemporaries” :— 

“ With this an uncommon advantage of train- 
ing and remodelling the physical and mental 
}morality of te youth is also declared and 
jassured. By this is meant the formation of 
such noble character, as may consistently be 
rational to refer to common sense.” 

You see exactly the sort of youth that 
the system turns out. 
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HUMOUR IN HOLLAND. 


Amongst other honours paid to ex-President 
tooseVELT in Holland has been the presentation 
to him of a beautiful piece of blue Delft ware 
bearing a portrait of WILLIAM THE SILEyT.] 
Ruter, underneath whose grim rod 

Tammany was wont to curse, 
Indefatigable Nimrod! 

Whose arrangement to rehearse 
How the rhino (hardened creature) 

Fell beside the pinked giraffe 
Formed a palpitating feature 


Of The Daily Telegraph ; 


Fresh returned from fields of slaughter, 
Bringing home your quarry’s pile, 
Tanned of hue, with muscles tauter, 
First of all you shook the Nile: 
Egypt's monumenta velera 
Sloughed their immemorial sleep, 
Sphinxes, hippogriffs, ete., 
Followed you about like sheep. 


As of old some hairy hermit 
Left the wilderness to preach, 
So (with stray remarks on Kermit) 
Forth you volleyed speech on speech ; 
Italy, with arms asunder, 
Jade you to her yearning breast; 
Austria was filled with thunder ; 
Statesmen sobbed in Buda-Pesth. 


Paris (where they keep no morals) 
Heard, and took to sackcloth clouts ; 
Teutons heaped your head with laurels, 
Brussels with her local sprouts : 
Britons, too, in trepidation 
Wait to thrill with pious throes ; 
Yet your most sublime oration 
Blossomed where the tulip blows. 


Wooden-booted Amsterdammers, 
Wearing those peculiar breeks, 
Listened to your words (like hammers), 
“Hark!” they said: “a prophet 
speaks” ; 
Something in your stalwart presence 
srought to mind their hour of fame, 
Reproduced the Orange essence, 
Though the peel was not the same. 


“ WittAm lives !"’ (ah, wasit mockery ?) 

Thus they cried, “though ages 
lapse ” ; 

Then they handed you the crockery—- 
Possibly designed for schnapps ? 

Anyhow, O mighty speaker | 
Pardon if a clown discern 

Points of mirth about that beaker 
Stamped with Bill the Taciturn. 

Evor. 








“The District Court at Yaransk, in St. 
Petersburg, has been hearing a number of 
charges brought against Chermimiss peasants 
who have returned to Paganism and burned 
their relatives without the service of the 
orthodox Church.”’--Dublin Evening Mail. 
Relatives are great sticklers for the 
formalities. 





AT THE PLAY. 
“ HeLena’s Pars.” 

To those of us who had read the 
delightful story of Helena’s Path in 
Mr. AntHony Hore’s book, Tales of 
Two People, its production, dramatised 
by Mr. Cosmo Gorpon LENNox, at 
the Repertory Theatre, was a distinct 
disappointment. To the others who 
had not read it, and who expected 
(probably) something powerful and 
gloomy, the whole thing must have 
come as a surprise. I feel sure that 
there were a good many people present 
on the first night who were taken by 
surprise, with the result (as it seemed 
to me) that a pretty but delicate 
comedy found itself in the wrong 
atmosphere, and was asphyxiated at 














Lorp Lyyxsorovcn (Eros AND OXFORD) CLEARS 
3 Freer 6 INCHES WITH SPRINGBOARD. 
Lord Lynborough ... Mr. Cirartes Bryayr. 
the start. Certainly on several ocea- 
sions, when the whole house might 
have been expected to ripple with 
laughter, I found to my horror that I 

was doing all the rippling myself. 

The audience was not alone to blame, 
of course; the play in any case was 
not so good as one expected it to be, 
although as it stood it didn’t have a 
fair chance. 
Village Cricket Ground at Fillby,” was 
the failure. Too much had to happen 
here in too small a space and in too 
short a time; towards the end it all 
became so unreal that one couil 
almost imagine it was a wusical 
comedy. I don’t think Mr. Cuaries 
Bryant as Lord Lynboraugh (the hero) 
improved matters by wearing a high 
collar for his cricket; this is only done 
by very smart young men at Syden- 
ham. 


The Second Act, “The: 





The story concerns the quarrel 
beween Lynborough and Helena (Mar- 
chesa di San Servolo) over a right-of- 
way. Inthe book the man gradually 
wins over the supporters of the 
woman, and the woman those of the 
man; in the play this has to be done 
rather quickly. In the book, they take 
some time to fall in love with each 
other ; on the stage we cannot see this 
gradual process. In the book (though 
this is a small point) the gallant Lyn- 
borough leaps a 5ft. 6in. gate and knocks 
down a bailiff who opposes him ; on the 
stage the jumping is elementary, and the 
ju-jitsu obviously dependent on the com- 
pliance of the bailiff. These are some 
of the reasons why, after the play was 
over, I went home and read the book 
again with increased enjoyment. 

Mr. Bryant makes a very handsome 
Lynborough, though I think as a 
charmer he “presses” rather; and 
Miss IRENE VANBRUGH was charming 
without any effort as Helena. But the 
best written, and therefore the best 
played, part of all was that of Lady 
Norah Mountliffey, which was delight- 
fully given by Miss Mary JERROLD. 

M. 


“ PARASITES.” 


I pon’r know what portions of the 
original French play, La Rabouilleuse, 
were cut out by its adapter, Mr. Paun 
Potter, but I think they must have 
included the vital spark, for I have 
seldom seen anything less like life than 
his Parasites. The situation in the 
First Act took a tedious long time to 
explain itself, and it was greatly to the 
credit of Mr. Bourcnter that his appear- 
ance at the last moment should have 
dissipated our ennui and put us on 
tolerable terms with ourselves. ‘ Four 
months’ retirement in gaol had not only 
left Colonel Bridau’s sword-arm as agile 
as ever, but had given him enough 
stored energy to carry the rest of the 
play through on his broad back. One 
thinks of the reserved and massive 
strength of that earlier Paun Porrer’s 
“Bull” at the Hague. But other 
qualities beside brute vigour went to 
the making of this swashbuckler, and 
chiefly an undefeated gift for farce. 
Yet the swift and windy humour of the 
part never quite condoned its brutality, 
and the two together made a jarring 
discord when they came to clash with a 
tragedy that broke a woman’s heart. 
The bustling fun, noisy enough to 
deaden for a time our sense of the fit- 
ness of things, had worn off by the 
end; we were rather shocked to find 
how little there was to choose between 
the virtue of the hero and the vice of 
the vilain; and the final curtain left 
us critical and cold. 
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York: hire Farmer (on a flying visit lo London). 


1’ ONE-FORTY.” 


Taxi Chauffeur. “ WELL, you ’LL ’AVE TO TAKE THE FIRST CAB ON THE RANK, ANY OW; 
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‘SEI KinaG’s Cross siare! 


> THER, LAD! 
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AND THOU Ss NOBBUT JUS? GOT TIM! 


*s "AVIN’ "IS LUNCHEON NoW, 








The one note of probability was 
struck in the character of the miser 
Rouget, his doddering old heart divided 
between his money-bags and his para- 
site. Mr. GrorGE was admirable here. 
In the part of Flora, Miss Constance 
Co.uiErR, though she did honest work, 
never quite conveyed the idea of a de- 
signing minx, and the secret of the 
charm which she exercised over her 
ancient protector was well kept. I 
don’t think it could have been her 
costumes, nor her little Japanese steps, 
for neither of them suited her very per- 
fectly. Mr. Trevor's Gilet was a good 
figure, and Miss Rost Dupré was more 
than worth her humble place in the 
menage. Butif the play is to survive 
(which I doubt) it is Mr. Bourcurer 
that must bear the weight of it; his 
are the Atlas shoulders on which The 
Globe (the one in Shaftesbury Avenue) 
vill have to rely. O. S. 


“In the meantime, said Mr. Hall Caine, he 
had read a great deal about the unwritten law, 
and had studied Victor Hugo's story justifying 
homicide, and the writings of Lord Bacon 
weighed upon him like a nightmare.” 

Manehester Evening Neus. 
Probably they weighed upon SHaksPEARE 
like a nightmare too; this being yet 
another point of similarity between our 
two greatest Englishmen. 











DISILLUSIONED. 


Ye that murmur in your folly : 

“ Friends are faithless to their trust ; 
No one can return a brolly : 

Youth’s ambitions end in dust; 
Creeds are vain and life is jolly 

Well unjust. 


“ Buoyant as a pumped-up bladder, 
Long ago we dreamed of bliss, 

Gaily climbed romance’s ladder ; 
Now the world is all amiss; ’’— 

Look you, mine ’s a case that’s sadder 
Much than this. 


Harking back, I don’t remember, 
As the bulk of bardlets do, 

Hope expiring like an ember, 
Skies of iridescent hue 

Stricken into dull December 
Tout & coup. 


Cynic rather were the poses 
Which inspired my pen to start 
Raging at the sham that glozes 
Love and faith and life and art— 
Grubs that perforate the rose’s 
Blooming heart. 


Sentiment, I thought, was sloppy: 
I beheld a world of wrong, 





Crimes that flaunted like a poppy, 
Foul abuses going strong, 
(Quite invaluable copy, 
Set to song). 


Now with every dawning morrow 
I observe that goodness stamps 

Half mankind, and (ah, the sorrow !) 
Even see suspected scamps 

Still returning, when they borrow, 
Books and gamps. 


Virtue all about me thickens ; 
Toleration hourly grows ; 

Where is now the type that sickens ? 
Where's the canker in the rose ? 

Goodness, or maybe the dickens, 
Only knows. 


Anyhow the fancies dwindle 

Which obsessed a youthful bard ; 

Rage no longer can enkindle 
Scorching satires that regard 

All things as a high old swindle — 
This is hard, 








“<This is my unlucky week,’ Mr 


Grahame-White as he walked unobserved into 
his office in Albemarle Street, Picca lilly “ 
Daily News. 

How the eraving for publicity grows 
upon a man. 
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OUR BOOKING-OFFICE. 


(By Mr. Punch’s Staff of Learned Clerks.) | 


In any struggle between a brilliant slacker and a dull) 
plodder, Iam all for the slacker r; in real life he is so much | 
more interesting. If I had actually met Harry Belfield at 
the Savoy (where he was generally to be found of an evening) | 
I expect I should have ‘been loyal to him as against Andy 
Hays, the other protagonist of Mr. AnrHoxy Hore's novel, 
Second String (Netson: 2s.). Not having experienced his 
charm at first hand, I am prepared to acquiesce in his 
dethronement by Andy, but without prejudice to my general 
feeling about his kind. Harry, though, was something 
more than a slacker; indeed, in his relations with women it 
was his pace which was his undoing. He was never really 
happy until he had begun a new flirtation ; and even when 
he was engaged to Vivien he must needs be making love to 
her companion, Isobel. When ihis came out he was done 
for in the county. He fled back to the Savoy, his place as | 
Vivien’s lover. and the Division’s 
candidate being taken by dear old 
dull Andy. Mr. Hore has drawn 
Harry Belfield’s character very care- 
fully and very cleverly; in the end 
we have to admit that the pride of 
Meriton is a waster who will never 
do any good. Isobel Vintry, who 
brings about the great collapse, is 
not seen so clearly ; still, she was a 
woman, which was always enough for 
Harry. But “The Nun” (a dear 
person from the music-halls) “ in- 
trudes” almost as delightfully as did 
Peggy in a former book of Mr. Hope's ; 
indeed, putting aside that book, I 
cannot remember any which has given 
me greater pleasure to read than 
Second String. 











To say (as people almost certainly 
will) that Mr. Cartes Marrtotr, the 
author of Now! (Hurst ano Biackerr) 
owes a considerable debt to Mr. G. K. 





I never quite realised before what a good thing it is that 
so many people will ask questions about things which don’t 
really concern them. If that had not been a widely-spread 
human characteristic, I gather that Mr. and Mrs. TuorwTon 
would not have written Leaves from an Afghan Scrapbook, 
or, at any rate, that the leaves would not have been taken out 
‘and published by Joun Murray. The authors say modestly 
that they have “endeavoured to supply answers,” and, since 
the chapters each consist of more or less detached notes on a 
variety of topics, the book may perhaps be regarded simply 
from that unassuming standpoint. But there is a good deal 
more to it than that. Collectively, these chapters provide a 
very fascinating survey of a country which is practically un- 
known to Englishmen. Mr. Taornton managed a tanning 
and bootmaking factory for the Ami, and Mrs. THornton 
taught one of his wives drawing, gardening, and other 
subjects. Incidentally, the pair were successful in intro- 
ducing skating, treacle pudding, and other British sports 
into the highest circles of Kabuli society. The book is 


written with a simplicity which lends value to the many 
— surprises inevitable in a land which 


ein 


at once modern and medizval. 
Almost anything might happen in 
a country whose ruler rewards his 
doctor for curing an attack of gout 
by promoting him to be Brigadier- 
General of Sappers and Miners. 


is 


If DorotHea Deakin had provided 
The Goddess Girl (Cassett) with a 
local “‘ Who’s Who” I should have 
been grateful. A few complications 
are well enough, but by the time I 
had been introduced to a poacher 
who didn’t poach, and a gardener 
who wasn’t really a gardener, and a 
gamekeeper who did game-keep— 
only the Goddess thought he was a 
rich man in disguise and fell in love 
with him—I was thinking that a list 
of these people’s amusements and 
| occupations would have saved a lot 
of perplexity. All these men, it is 
true, eventually explained themselves, 











Cuesrerron, is neither here nor there. 
Most of us do that; but Now! isa 
repayment in kind, with perhaps a 
trifle of added interest. Admittedly, 
though it will not be for all tastes; it is too modern ee that it. 
The scheme of the thing indeed is so subtle that even I, who| 
am far, 
by it, and inclined to suspect the author of affectation ; 0 | 
that I doubt very much whether the circulating libraries will 
make head or tail of The plot—what there is of it—is | 
concerned with the question whether Julia Kenwyn-Brown | 
shall marry Wilfrid Lambert, an every-day young man, or| 
Conrad Lowe; the point about Conrad being that he be- 
longed to a great secret society, the “ Droppers Out,” whose | 
development and aims and general significance form the) 
real subje :t of the book. These Dro ppers Out, organised by 
one Morrison from a headquarters in Cornwall, have for their 
o'jject to regenerate society by disintegration, or, in shorter | 
words, to take their own line and let everything else go. It} 





you, Str?” 
! 


is all a little vague, and, as I say, [ am not sure of having| ee 


rightly got the hang of it even now; but the results as told | 
by Mr. Marriorr are undeniably amusing. The scene in 
which Julia and her delightful family discuss the question 
of her engagement in the presence of the rival suitors would 
make the fortune of a Bernarp Suaw comedy. §&o, if you like 
that, you ll like this. Otherwise, don’t worry. 


The Worm (turning and rising to the occasion, after 
enduring ten minutes’ choice language). 


far cleverer than most, found myself at times irrité ited | There is, 


but the title of the book remains a 
puzzle tome. Flatly Ido not believe 
in “The Goddess,” Phillida Gale, and 
-although she stuck to her game- 
| keeper I can only think of her as a primitive American, 
who said “vurry,” “cayn’t,” and “I guess” far too often. 
however, another girl who was as natural and 
human as Phillida was tiresome and divine. The Parson’s 
Sally has my unstinted admiration, and whether she was 
controlling her father, her “ general,” her ducks, or her 
lover's relations, she had just that spark of vivacity and 
charm which makes a character unforgettable. As an act of 
homage to Sally I should like this book to be rechristened 
‘The Very Human Girl.” 





“Can I assist 








‘The widow sighed and said, ‘ How co'd you English people are! If 
you had been Spanish you would have kissed me.’ 
The young man promptly imprin‘ed a kiss on the lady’s lips. 
(CONTINUED IN STOP PRESS COLUMN.).”—-The S'ar, 


Discontinued ” 


we should hope (and expect) in the “ Stop 
Press” column, 





“At the sixteenth Miss Titterton’s ball unluckily trickled into the 
bunker, which she lost.”—Daily Mail. 
It didn’t matter much, for, after all, there’s no rule about 
| replacing hazards. -~ 











